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JOHN  DRYDEN,  1679.
The Poet jEfchylus was held in the fame veneration by the
Athenians of after Ages as Shakefpear is by us j * * *
though the difficulties of altering are greater, and our reverence
for Shakefpear much more jufl, then that of the Grecians for
Mfchylus, * * * yet it muft be allow'd to the prefent Age,
that the tongue in general is fo much refin'd iince Shakefpear s
time, that many of his words, and more of his Phrafes, are
fcarce intelligible. And of thofe which we underftand fome are
ungrammatical, others courfe j and his whole ftile is coarse]
fo pefter'd with Figurative expreifions, that it is as affected
as it is obfcure. 'Tis true, that in his later Plays he had
worn off fomewhat of the ruft $ but the Tragedy which I have
undertaken to correct, was, in all probability, one of his firft
endeavours on the Stage.
*           *          *           *           *           $
Shakefpeare, (as I hinted) in the Aprenticefhip of his Writing,
model'd it into that Play, which is now call'd by the [Chauce^s story]
name of Troilus and Crejfida; but fo lamely is it left to us,
that it is not divided into A6ts: which fault I afcribe to the
Aftors, who Printed it after Shakefpear's death j and that too,
fo carelefly, that a more uncorre6t Copy I never faw. For the
Play it felf, the Author feems to have begun it with fome fire j
the Characters of Pandarus and Therfites, are promifing enough;
but as if he grew weary of his tafk, after an Entrance or two,
he lets 'em fall: and the later part of the Tragedy is nothing
but a conralion of Drums and Trumpets, Excurfions and Alarms.